Fact Sheet 


Smoking and Young People 


- Office on Smoking and Health 

Centers for Disease Control 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Park Building, Room 1-16 
Rockville, MD 20857 

In the case of smoking, children and adolescents hold the key to 
progress toward curbing tobacco use in future generations. If the 
adult rate of smoking were to continue at the present level the 
impact of smoking on the future health and welfare of today’s 
children would be enormous. Research has shown that one-fourth or 
more of all regular cigarette smokers die of smoking-related diseases. 

If 20 million of the 70 million children now living in the United 
States smoke cigarettes as adults (about 29 percent), then at least 5 
million of them will die of smoking-related diseases. This figure 
should alarm anyone who is concerned with the future health of 
today’s children. 1 

1. Prevalence of Cigarette Smoking 1 ' 

Eighth and Tenth Graders 

(National Adolescent Student Health Survey, 1987) 

Smoking, which often leads to a .lifetime addiction to nicotine, 6 can begin at 
early ages. 

• Among eighth graders surveyed, 15% of the males and 
17% of the females reported smoking at least 1 
cigarette in the last 30 days. 

• Of these eighth graders, 3% of the males and 2% of the 
females smoked more than 5 packs of cigarettes in the 
last 30 days. 

• Among tenth graders surveyed, 24% of the males and 
29% females reported smoking at least 1 cigarette in 
the last 30 days. 

• Of these tenth graders, 6% of both the males and 
females smoked more than 5 packs of cigarettes in the 
last 30 days. 
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High School Seniors 

(National Institute on Drug Abuse High School Senior Surveys, 1975-1989) 

Reported daily smoking among high school seniors of both sexes has decreased 
since 1976 in the United States. However, since 1981, smoking rates among 
high school seniors of both sexes have remained fairly constant. Among high 
school, seniors, females have smoked at greater rates than males since 1976. 1-2,3 


» 


Daily Smoking Among High School Seniors (%) 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1975 

27 

27 

26 

1976 

29 

28 

29 

1977 

29 

28 

30 

1978 

28 

26 

29 

1979 

26 

22 

28 

1980 

21 

18 

24 

1981 

20 

18 

22 

1982 

21 

18 

24 

1983 

20 

19 

23 

1984 

18 

16 

21 

1985 

19 

17 

21 

1986 

18 

17 

20 

1987 

19 

16 

20 

1988 

18 

17 

18 

1989 

19 

18 

19 


In 1989, 19% of high school seniors were daily cigarette 
smokers (they smoked at least 1 cigarette a day). 
11.2% 6moked half-a-pack or more of cigarettes each 
day* 

Following a trend already underway since 1976, a 
greater proportion of high school senior females were 
daily smokers than males in 1989. Of the females, 19% 
smoked, compared to 18% of the males* 

Students who are not planning to attend college smoke 
at higher rates than those who are planning to attend 
college. In 1989, nearly 19% of students without plans 
to complete four years of college smoked half-a-pack of 
cigarettes or more a day. In contrast, about 8% of 
those students who planned to complete four years of 
college smoked a half-a-pack or more each day.* 
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(National Health Interview Survey, 1987) 

Among the UlS. adult population ages 18 and older, males smoke at greater 
rates than females. However, among the youngest segment of the adult 
population there is virtually no difference between the two sexes. 

• In 1987, 31% of males ages 18 and older smoked, 
compared to 27% of females. 

8 In 1937, 28% of males between the ages of 18 and 24 
smoked cigarettes, compared to 26% of females. This 
difference is not statistically significant. 


College Students 3 

Adults in college 6moke at significantly lower rates than do their peers of the 
same age who are not in college. Although both sexes smoke at similar rates in 
the non-coll'ege group, among the college students, females smoke at higher 
rates than males. Females in college have smoked at higher rates than males 
since 1980. 

• In 1988, 7% of the full-time college population smoked 
half-a-pack or more of cigarettes per day, compared to 
23% of adults of the same age who were not attending 
college full-time. 

• In 1988, overall 12% of those in college were daily 
smokers. Of the males, 9% were daily smokers, 
compared to 15% of the females. Among non-college 
young adults of the same ages, 27% of males and 29% 
of females smoked daily. 

Military Population 1 

Smoking rates are higher in the armed forces than in the general population. 
In 1988, smoking rates for military personnel ranged from 37 to 45%. Reasons 
for smoking in the military include the inexpensive price of cigarettes, peer 
pressure, stress, boredom, and lack of other forms of recreation. One study 
suggests that 6moking initiation may often occur among recruits after entering 
the military. 
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2. Prevalence of Smokeless Tobacco Use 

Smokeless tobacco use has increased in recent years among young males. 

Smokeless tobacco use among females has consistently been very low. 1 

Males Ages 17-19 1 

• In 1986, 8% of males ages 17-19 reported currently 
using smokeless tobacco products. Among those 
surveyed, 12% said that they had used smokeless 
tobacco products at some point in their lives. 

• Between 1970 and’ 1986, snuff use increased fifteen fold' 
and chewing tobacco use increased more than four fold 
among males ages 17-19. 

Young Males Ages 18-24 4 

• Among males ages 18-24 surveyed in 1987, 6% reported 
using snuff and 6%' reported using chewing tobacco 
within the last month. 
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a. initiation of Tobacco Use 1 


Each day more than 3,000 American teenagers become regular smokers, over 1 
million annually. Most regular smokers start in their teens. Among the 
younger generations, the proportion of smokers who begin smoking during 
adolescence is increasing, especially among females. A majority of smokeless 
tobadco use also begins during adolescence. 1 

• In 1986, of the high school seniors who 
had ever smoked, approximately 25% 
reported smoking their first cigarette by 
grade 6, 50% by grade 8, and 75% by 
grade 9. 

• More than half of adult smokers who are 
in their 40s now, started smoking before 
they were 18. Nearly 90% started 6moking 
before they were 21. 


Proportion of Smokers Who Started Smoking by Various Ages (%) 
Age Group in 1990 



80-84 

70-74 

60-64 

60-54 

40-44 

Age of Initiation 
< 18 overall 

38 

40 

45 

49 

52 

male 

50 

49 

57 

56 

57 

female 

21 

26 

30 

40 

47 

< 21 overall 

66 

71 

76 

83 

87 

male 

77 

80 

83 

86 

90 

female 

50 

66 

66 

80 

84 


* More than 1/3 of males who use smokeless tobacco products 
start Wore they are 16 and 2/3 start before they are 21. 
The average age at which smokeless tobacco use begins is 19. 
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4. Young Adult Attitudes and Beliefs about Smoking 

A majority of young adults associate smoking with a high degree of personal risk, 
disapprove of adults who smoke, and believe that their Mends would disapprove of 
them if they smoked. A minority of high school seniors recognize the high level of 
health risks associated with use of smokeless tobacco products. 

• In 1988, 68% of high school seniors; 71% of young adults ages 
19-22; and 76% of young adults ages 23-26 associated "great 
risk" with smoking one or more packs of cigarette per day. 3 

• In 1988, 73% of high school seniors personally "disapproved" 
of adults 18 years and older smoking one or more packs of 
cigarettes per day. Among young adults ages 19-22, 74% 
disapproved and among those 23-26, 66% disapproved. 3 

• In 1988, 76% of high school seniors believed their Mends 
would disapprove of them if they smoked one or more packs 
of cigarettes per day. Among those ages 19-26, 80% felt this 
way. 3 

• 1989 data on seniors show 67% associated "great risk" with 
smoking one or more packs of cigarettes per day. More than 
72% reported personally disapproving of this behavior. More 
than 74% believed their Mends would disapprove of them if 
they smoked one or more packs of cigarettes per day* 

• In 1986, 26% of high school seniors surveyed indicated that 
they believed that regular use of smokeless tobacco products 
would personally cause "great" harm. 1 

Evidence suggests that young people may underestimate the addictive nature of 
tobacco use. 1 In 1986, 53% of high school seniors who 6moked a half-pack or more 
cigarettes per day said that they had tried to quit and could not. Survey data from 
1985 showed that among those who were daily smokers in high school, nearly 75% 
were still daily smokers 7*9 years later. This occurred despite the feet that during 
high school only 5% of these people thought they would "definitely” be smoking 5 
years later.* 
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5. Relationship Between Use of Tobacco and Illicit Drugs 

Nicotine, found in all tobacco products, is an addicting drug in the same sense as are 
heroin and cocaine. People who use illicit drugs often also smoke cigarettes. 
Cigarettes have been called a "gateway drug.” In a majority of cases, cigarette 
smoking precedes use of illicit drugs. 6 Since 1975, cigarettes have been the substance 
most frequently used on a daily basis by high school students* 

• In 1985, 47% of current cigarette smokers ages 12-17 
reported being current marijuana users, compared with 6% of 
youths who were not current cigarette smokers 6 

• Among youths surveyed in 1985 who had tried both cigarettes 
and cocaine, 98% used cigarettes first. Only 2% used cocaine 
before cigarettes. 6 

g. Accessibility of Tobacco Products to Minors 


• As of March 1990, the District of Columbia and 44 States 
have laws for a minimum age for sale or possession of 
tobacco products. The legal age for purchasing cigarettes in 
ranges from 16-19. KY, LA, MO, MT, NM, and WY do not 
have minimum-age-of-purchase laws. 6 

• As of March 1990, only 6 States and the District of Columbia 

have enforcement provisions for these laws. They are DC A , 
IN\ NE\ OK*’®, SC®, TN^, and WV\ These provisions 
include: (A) encouraging, minors who purchase tobacco 

products to divulge sources; (B) providing a bounty for 
informers; and (C) 6tating that it is not entrapment to send a 
minor into a store* 

• The 1987 National. Adolescent Student Health Survey of 
eighth and tenth graders revealed that 86% of the students 
believed it would be easy for them to get cigarettes. 7 

• At least 75,000 cigarette vending machines in the United 
States are in places from which teenagers can readily obtain 
cigarettes.* 
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?. CicgggHg Advertising 


There is evidence that tobacco advertising increases consumption of tobacco products . 1 
(For details see pages 500-510 in the 1989 Surgeon General's Report). According to 
economist Kenneth Warner, the tobacco industry would need to recruit 5,000 new 
children and teenager 6mokers each day to keep constant the total number of 
smokers/ The tobacco industry maintains that it does not advertise cigarettes to 
youths. 10 Under a voluntary code of advertising, adopted in 1964, cigarette companies 
are barred from advertising in publications "that are directed primarily to persons 
under twenty-one years of age." 11 Evidence shows, however, that cigarette companies 
routinely violate vins advertising code. 

• Cigarette advertisements appear in publications with a large 
teenage readership. "In Glamour, one fourth of whose readers 
are girls under 18 years of age, cigarette advertising 
expenditures were $6.3 million in 1985. In Sports Illustrated, 
one third of whose readers are males under 18 years of age, 
cigarette advertising expenditures were $29.9 million in 
1985." 10 

• ’Themes in cigarette advertising that emphasize youthful 
vigor, sexual attraction, and independence are likely to be 
especially appealing to teenagers and young adults grappling 
with these issues." 10 

• "Cigarettes promotions placed in movies such as Superman II 
expose large numbers of children and adolescents to these 
messages. When these movies are shown of television, the 
ban on broadcast cigarette advertising is circumvented."* 

• "An ad for free Camel T-shirts in Sports Illustrated magazine 
has led some teen-agers to call a toll-free number and say 
they're older than the offer’s limit of 21. After the shirts 
arrive, they are mailed coupons for free packs of Camel." 13 

• In February 1990 a marketing firm under contract for R.J. 

Reynolds Tobacco Company developed plans to promote 
"Dakota" cigarettes to "18- to 20-year-old women." 13 
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8. Health Consequences of Smoking to the Fetus/Infant During and 

After Freemancv 

Smoking is the single most important preventable cause of death in the United 
States.’ People who do not smoke themselves* but who are exposed to the tobacco 
smoke of others are at an increased risk for certain diseases. This is especially true 
for the unborn babies of females who smoke during pregnancy 14 and for young children 
who are exposed to their parents' tobacco smoke after they are bom. 15 

• Females who smoke are more likely to have a spontaneous 
abortion, 6till-birth, pre-term birth, and full-term low-birth- 
weight baby that are subject to many health problems. 1 

• Nicotine can pass through breast milk from the mother to the 
infant.* 

• Infants exposed to parents' environmental tobacco smoke are 
twice as likely to be hospitalized for respiratory illnesses- 
such as pneumonia and bronchitis-as are the infants of 
nonsmokers. 1 * 

• Infants bom to females who smoked during pregnancy are 
more likely to die from Sudden Infant Death Syndrome ("crib 
death”) than are babies bom to nonsmoking mothers. 14 
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